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TTlakinq  Deserts  blossom 

B Y 

HELEN  COUCH 

HE  SUN  WAS  setting  behind  the  long  range  of  bare 
mountains  at  the  edge  of  the  desert.  Tom  Tanaka  closed 
the  door  of  the  barrack  hospital  and  started  toward  the 
other  end  of  the  barrack  city  of  10,000.  In  a great  cloud  of 
dust  that  obliterated  the  sunset,  a big  truck  lumbered  past 
the  sentry  outside  the  barbed  wire  fence  and  in  through  the 
gate.  Men  and  boys  jumped  out.  They  were  volunteer 
cotton  pickers.  Knocking  dust  from  their  trousers  and  easing 
shirts  off  shoulders  blistered  by  the  sun,  they  hurried  off  in 
different  directions,  scuffing  up  more  dust  as  they  went. 

Tom  walked  along  thinking  about  his  Valley-fever 
patients  and  wishing  the  hospital  unit  had  better  equipment. 
As  he  turned  down  his  own  row  of  barracks,  he  saw  his 
little  son  kneeling  in  the  thick  dust,  looking  at  something 
intently.  When  Tom,  too,  leaned  down  in  curiosity,  the 
black  eyes  danced  as  they  looked  up  into  his.  "Daddy, 
It's  coming  up!  Oh  Boy!" 

A tiny  green  shoot  had  bravely  pushed  its  way  through 
the  earth.  Tom  and  Bobby  had  planted  clover  seeds  the 
first  week  in  camp.  Everything  had  looked  so  barren  after 
the  grandfather's  prosperous  nursery  near  Pasadena. 

Tom's  eyes  shone  too,  as  he  said,  "Why,  Bobby  we're 
real  pioneers,  aren't  we?  We  can  make  beauty  grow  even 
in  a desert.  Come  on,  let's  go  tell  Mommie." 

Another  gust  of  wind  came  and  Bobby  began  to  dig  his 
eyes  with  his  dirty  little  fingers.  "Dad,  I don't  like  it  here  in 
Japan!  Why  can't  we  go  back  to  America?" 
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we  are  in  America,  Bobby,"  explained  Tom,  "but  it's 
Til  umev  A Africans  must  help  win  the  war.  We  can 
help  by  living  here.  Boys  must  be  brave  like  the  carp  *5 
swims  up  river  against  the  stream."  P 

covIreTw^K/0!^9  d°°r  °f  Q long<  loW'  wo°den  building 
Jhev^d  bla,ck  iar  PQPer'  ^st  like  all  the  other  barracks 
thpYdn  d tpassed,  Tom  Picked  up  the  CAMP  NEWS  from 

wire  Svefn?  °Pene^  1116  d°°r-  Inside  1116  bar^  room 
ZZlJ  cot-beds  covered  with  army  blankets,  but  no  other 
furniture  except  the  rude  chair  he  had  made!  and  a Me 

Gr^dmothp  wbicbNellie-  his  wife,  had  fashioned. 

dowsd^  !f  Khtad  fma<?e  tht  curtains  at  the  small ' win- 

SOdal  WOTker  had  h« 

^ ^ed  !n  her  comed  Grandmother  was  read- 
h J f *£2  her  husband.  The  same  dazed  look  was 

FBI  h.H^^  had  been  11161:6  ever  since  that  day  the 
were  'Tel  thT  away  to  detention  camp.  His  last  words 

so  thev  w ^ ,tlldrenl°  W°rk  hard  and  learn  a11  they  can 
they  will  be  better  Americans  when  they  leave  camp  " 

odvZS  £ P/OUdu  ^ his  Children  h°rn  citLns  -a 

Sornki  Sd  him  aU  hiS  ^u^-two  years  in 

BettvIllS  ZOS  d^essing  the  baby  to  go  to  supper.  Baby 
dahT  d bf9l^n  ugain  since  * e Rurse  had  helped  find  the 
could  ae^KfPr  h^-  Nfie  got  out  thermos  so  Tom 
Afw.  babMS,,mi  k at  the  diet  kitchen  on  his  way  home 
After  supper,  Nellie  would  direct  the  choir  practice 

toclMhe  hoh? 9 PhPer  he  had  been  reading  in  his  pocket, 

lS'^ty«hen^saS.and  a“  S,ar,ed  ioin  'he  Ion* 


Tom  and  Nellie  might  be  any  couple  of  the  70  000 

Iseavhoe'inTheriCan  CitlZWS  °f  the  more  ^ 110-000  Japan- 
by  the  United  ?trT9  Qnd  SUI?m6r  °f  1942  were  evacuated 
Western  r 1 SlatesA  011117  from  ^ homes  along  the 
Western  Coast  into  Assembly  Centers  farther  east  Later 
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they  were  again  moved  into  less  temporary  quarters  in  ten 
Relocation  Areas  in  the  States  of  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Utah, 
Colorado,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  and  the  extreme  eastern  bor- 
der of  California.  These  centers,  although  surrounded  by 
barbed  wire  and  guarded  by  army  patrols  on  the  outside, 
are  entirely  under  the  supervision  of  a civilian  agency,  the 
War  Relocation  Authority,  which  was  set  up  by  Executive 
Order  for  that  purpose. 

As  to  the  justice  or  the  wisdom  of  this  evacuation,  which 
tore  these  thousands  from  their  homes  at  a financial  eco- 
nomic loss  of  some  50%,  we  do  not  care  to  deal  here.  It 
is  our  purpose  to  attempt  three  things:  First,  we  wish  to  show 
how  well  the  W.R.A.  seems  to  be  meeting  this  distressing 
result  of  the  war,  and  how  constructive  are  its  plans  for  the 
■future.  Also,-  we  wish  to  make  vivid  the  real  plight  of  these 
Japanese  in  America,  especially  the  70,000  who  were  bom 
here,  have  been  educated  in  our  schools  and  colleges,  and 
the  great  majority  of  whom  are  co-operating  magnificently 
with  W.R.A.  officials  in  meeting  the  situation  creatively. 
And  finaUy,  show  what  our  Christian  Church  has  done,  is 
now  doing,  and  may  still  do  in  a constructive  way  to  help 
America  solve  this,  one  of  her  most  important  problems. 

Fo1"  America  must  assume  her  place  of  responsibilitv  and 
leadership  in  dealing  justly  - and  creatively  with  minority 
groups  in  the  post  war  world.  We  are  not  too  proud  of  our 
histcry  in  treating  the  "Red  man"  or  the  "Black  man."  We 
sometimes  forget,  too,  that  "among  the  thirteen  hundred  mil- 
lions of  the  colored  races,  we  of  the  white  race  are  really 
a minority  group"  and  may  sometimes  have  to  face  the 
results  of  our  manner  of  dealing  with  minority  groups  here 
and  now. 

* * - * • 

Had  you  been  looking  over  Tom's  shoulder  that  evening, 
at  the  CAMP  NEWS  held  in  his  hand,  you  might  have 
learned  some  facts  as  I did.  The  War  Relocation  Authority 
has  organized  these  masses  of  people  in  the  centers  into 
fairly  well  functioning  self-governing  units,  with  their  own 
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courts,  policemen,  firemen,  and  other  community  officials 
fhose  of  the  older  generation  have  voted  for  the  first  time 
in  their  lives  and  are  proudly  helping  in  many  ways,  though 
of  course,  only  the  American  born  can  hold  office  many 
young  women  among  them. 

This  little  newspaper,  though  only  a mimeographed 
sheet  reveals  the  character  of  the  community  life.  Editorials 
on  policy,  and  attitudes  of  the  residents,  as  well  as  all  kinds 
of  notices,  • of  classes,  club  meetings,  church  services,  well- 
baby  and  prenatal  clinics,  outside  work  opportunities,  wed- 
dings, funerals  and  other  bits  of  news  in  general  make  up- 
the  items  of  this  typically  small-town  paper  in  miniature, 
/here  is  a sports  page,  and  an  advertising  section— but  no 
beer  ctds,  for  not  a drop  of  liquor  is  allowed  in  the  centers 
If  nothing  else  would  convince  you  of  the  real  Americanism 
of  these  people,  perhaps  the  occasional  slang  phrase  the 
humor  in  the  names  of  their  ball  teams,  or  the  page  of 
omics,  might.  All  this  shows  that  many  of  the  skills  of 
the  evacuees  are  being  utilized  in  the  carrying  on  of  the 
camp,  in  the  .schools  and  other  community  enterprises. 

A Protect  in  one  of  the  centers  that  proves  the  ingenious- 
ness  of  these  colonists,  as  well  as'  the  wisdom ’of  the  W R A 
officials,  was  a county  fair.  Block  prints,  wood  carvings 
ater  colors,  and  many  other  works  of  art  made  by  these 
inherently  artistic  people  appeared  in  the  Arts  and  Crafts 
booths.  Watermelons,  Swiss  chard,  lettuce  and  other  veae 

XaiSe1  m *he  ^ewly  irriga<ed  fields,  the  ditches  for 
All1?)?’  hSSe  JaPa^ese  had  du<3.  were  also  on  proud  display 
All  this  is  prophetic.  The  government  hopes  that  these  cen 
ters  may  become  self-sufficient,  and  even  produce  Food  for 
Victory.  Large  tracts  of  land  are  being  put  under  cultivahon 
Someaay  you  may  buy  an  article  marked,  "Made  in  Poston*' 
or  Produced  at  Gila.  Other  plans  for  projects  such  ho 
raising  fish  culture,  and  poultry  farms  are  being  I 
to  smt  the  climatic  and  seasonal  conditions  of  each  ranter 
This  ,s  all  very  important  for  at  first  the  Japanese  evacua" ion 
was  costing  the  government  $6Q,Q0Q  a day  for  food. 
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Consumers'  co-operatives  are  successfully  developed.  In 
one  center  it  was  proposed  by  the  colonists  themselves.  All 
the  profits  above  the  maximum  wage,  $19.00  a month,  either 
go  into  a trust  fund,  or  back  into  community  projects  such 
as  recreation  equipment,  library  books, — in  one  case  it  was 
loaned  to  the  welfare  committee.  A part  of  this  program  is 
the  harvest  plan.  Volunteers  go  out  into  the  fields  to  harvest 
crops  endangered  by  labor  shortages.  Some  high  school 
classes  vied  with  each  other  in  picking  cotton  to  see  which 
could  add  most  to  their  pitifully  inadequate  athletic  equip- 
ment. The  $16,000,000  sugar  beet  crop  of  the  Idaho  farmers 
was  saved  by  evacuee  volunteers  who  went  on  work-fur- 
loughs  for  the  season. 

But  however  well  the  relocation  camps  may  be  carried 
on,  they  in  themselves  are  only  the  initial  steps  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  dealing  with  the  problem.  The  more  permanent 
policy  is  to  "re-establish  the  evacuated  people  as  a produc- 
tive segment  of  the  American  population"  and  to  "facilitate 
the  reassimilation  of  the  evacuees  into  the  normal  currents 
of  American  life." 

To  this  end  the  W.R.A.  has  two  plans:  One,  educational, 
to  make  it  possible  for  children  to  pursue  their  studies  while 
in  camp,  and  for  the  two  thousand  college  students  to  con- 
tinue their  education  in  middle  western  colleges  that  would 
consent  to  receive  them.  Two  things  have  obstructed  this 
first  plan:  Although  the  educational  objectives  at  the  centers 
are,  in  most  cases,  progressive  and  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
these  children,  priorities  in  materials  and  transportation  have 
made  it  impossible,  so  far,  to  have  adequate  buildings,  per- 
sonnel or  equipment.  As  for  the  college  students,  though 
some  have  been  placed,  many  communities  have  refused 
to  allow  these  young  people  to  come  into  their  midst,  even 
when  the  college  authorities  have  accepted  their  credentials. 

Many  people  do  not  know,  that  these  requirements 
include  not  only  high  scholarship  and  a sufficient  amount  of 
money,  but  that  before  any  student  can  be  freed  from  the 
center,  he  must  have  undergone. . an  investigation  by  the 
camp  authorities  and  almost  a gruelling  test  by  the  F.B.I., 
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and  must  be  released  by  the  army.  So  there  is  no  doubt  as 
to  the  loyalty  or  ability  of  any  student  released  to  go  to 
college.  These  students  have  much  to  contribute  to  American 
life,  if  they  can  finish  their  education. 

It  is  also  the  purpose  of  the  government,  through  the 
W.R.A.,  that  as  many  families  as  possible,  in  small  groups, 
shall  be  liberated  and  allowed  to  go  back  into  productive 
living  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  In  these  cases,  too,  every 
precaution  is  taken  to  be  sure  of  their  loyalty.  It  must  be 
kept  in  mind  that  long  before  the  evacuation,  in  fact  soon 
after  Pearl  Harbor,  anyone  guilty  of  subversive  activities  or 
even  suspected  of  such  thoughts,  was  taken  to  real  deten- 
tion camps  by  our  most  efficient  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation agents.  All  Japanese  sent  to  Relocation  Centers  are 
guilty  of  no  crime  before  the  law, — except  that  they  were 
racially  Japanese. 

Moreover,  the  authorities  make  certain  that  any  families 
released  from  the  centers  are  of  such  character  and  ability 
that  they  will  eventually  be  an  asset  to  any  community  they 
may  enter,  though  to  get  another  start  in  life,  they  will  need 
the  sympathetic  and  intelligent  co-operation  of  the  residents 
in  that  community. 

Here  then,  is  a great  reservoir  of  potential  power  for  the 
nation  that  it  would  seem  wise  to  tap  and  use,  rather  than 
to  let  disintegrate  in  the  centers  into  mental  or  physical 
crack-ups.  Any  student  of  psychology  recognizes  the  dan- 
gers in  such  a situation.  Those  at  work  in  the  centers  testify 
that  these  untoward  effects  are  already  apparent.  Though 
surprisingly  few  mental  breaks  have  occurred,  hundreds 
have  lost  some  of  their  sturdy  independence  and  ambition 
and  are  in  danger  of  becoming  cynical  and  dependent.  It 
is  most  important  that  we  do  all  in  our  power  to  preserve 
their  loyalty  and  faith  in  democratic  ideals. 

In  spite  of  hard  feelings  along  the  western  coast,  which 
has  a long  history,  witness  after  witness  could  be  quoted  as 
tp  the  industry,  honesty  and  law-abiding  records  of  Japanese 
families  they  have  known  for  years.  Here  is  one:  In  a recent 
state  gathering  of  Congregational  Churches  in  the  city  of 
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Greeley,  Colorado,  when  the  Japanese  problem  was  being 
discussed,  the  County  Sheriff  rose  and  said,  "I'd  like  to  say 
that  during  the  years  in  which  I have  been  sheriff  of  this 
county,  I have  found  the  Japanese  to  be  fine  law-abiding 
citizens.  Although  I have  had  to  make  several  thousand 
arrests,  I have  arrested  but  six  Japanese  and  four  of  them 
were  freed  when  brought  to  trial.  None  has  ever  been  on 
relief;  they  pay  their  debts  and  in  general  are  good  citizens.” 

From  Idaho  comes  this  from  a Methodist  who  has  had 
many  Japanese  on  his  irrigation  project:  "In  my  thirty-three 
years  of  close  association  with  Japanese  I have  always  had 
fair  play  from  them." 

In  California  it  is  a fact  that  the  Japanese  hold  the  lowest 
delinquency  rating  of  any  racial  group,  and  in  the  schools 
Japanese  youngsters  run  away  with  many  prizes  for  scholar- 
ship. One  worker  on  a welfare  committed  in  a California 
town  says  that  because  almost  no  Japanese  had  ever  been 
on  relief  rolls,  it  was  hard  to  get  them  to  apply  in  an  emer- 
gency! "they  are  self-respecting  and  shrink  from  taking 
charity  or  relief."  Also  in  California,  a police  judge  told  of 
his  "appreciation  of  the  fact  that  no  Japanese  had  defaulted 
one  cent  of  tax"  during  his  tenure  of  ten -years;  a superin- 
tendent of  schools  spoke  feelingly  to  some  Japanese  of'  his 
anxiety. that  in  the  future,  "your  children  and  my  children 
may  live  together  in; this  country  and  do  better  than  we  who 
find  ourselves  in  this  mess." 

Recently  the  President  in  an  open  letter  to  the  Secretary 
of  War  has  expressed  his  faith  in  the  loyalty  of  these  citizens 
of  Japanese  ancestry,  and  has  given  his  hearty  approval 
to  the  recognition  the  army  is  now  giving  them.  All  young 
men  between  17  and  38  and  volunteers,  from  the  camps, 
from  the  free  area,  and  from  Hawaii  are  being  registered. 
Thousands  will  be  inducted  to  form  a combat  unit.  This  will 
give  them  their  coveted  chance  to  prove  their  loyalty.  Five 
thousand  have  served  in  the  armed  forces  for  years. 

•In  the  successful  carrying  out  of  both  these  worthy  plans 
of  the  government,  the  Christian  Churches  of  America  are 
offered  a real  challenge.  In  fact,  one  W.R.A.  official  in 


lamenting  lack  of  community  co-operation,  said  to  Mr.  Clar- 
ence Hall,  "Well,  I guess  it's  up  to  the  church." 

We  may  ask,  "Has  the  church  been  doing  nothing  to 
help?"  Indeed,  she  has  been  doing  much.  Sixty  or  more 
years  ago  she  began  to  help,  for  many  of  the  pastors  and 
Christian  leaders  in  the  centers  were  educated  in  our  Mission 
schools  in  lapan.  These  and  younger  Christians  brought  up 
in  the  West  Coast  Japanese  churches  are  carrying  more 
than  their  proportionate  share  of  responsibility  and  leader- 
ship in  the  centers.  In  one  group  of  ten  women  block-leaders, 
six  were  Christians.  These  Japanese  churches  are  virile. 
Of  many  denominations,  and  transplanted  into  these  desert 
communities,  among  Buddhist  neighbors,  we  find  today  one 
Catholic  Church  and  one  Union  Protestant  Church.  From 
the  rough  pews  and  pulpits  made  by  the  members  them- 
selves, come  pastors,  Sunday  school  teachers,  and  choir 
leaders  who  are  most  alive  and  active. 

Would  that  we  all  might  have  witnessed  the  meaningful 
dedication  service  of  this  Union  church  at  one  center;  Out 
under  the  stars  these  young  Christians  conducted  a beauti- 
fully worshipful  candle  lighting  service:  from  a large  candle 
hung  on  a rugged  cross  hewn  from  rough  logs,  amid  the 
earnest  singing  from  lusty  young  throats,  the  light  was 
passed  from  one  worshipper  to  another. 

Yes,  the  church  has  heloed.  When  evacuation  came,  it 
was  the  church  people  in  California  who  first  helped  their 
Japanese  friends  to  settle  their  affairs  and  store  their  furni- 
ture; who  took  them  in  personal  cars  to  the  trains  and  busses, 
serving  farewell  breakfasts.  It  was  church  people  who  sent 
clothing,  did  shopping  and  other  errands  for  the  evacuees 
who  could  not  get  out  of  the  centers.  It  was  church  people 
who  gave  Christmas  gifts  and  who  are  now  soliciting  funds 
to  build  real  chapels  in  place  of  the  barracks. 

In  the  Centers  as  teachers,  welfore  workers,  recreation 
leaders  and  voluntary  workers  are  men  and  women  re- 
leased by  the  church  from  other  cjuties.  They  suffer  the  same 
heat,  dust  and  other  hardships  as  the  Japanese.  In  Farm 
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Security  Camps  also,  and  in  other  localities  where  the 
Japanese  have  lived  freely  for  years,  or  where  some  released 
for  work-furloughs  live,  there  are  workers  commissioned  and 
paid  by  the  church  to  help  these  people  to  meet  new  condi- 
tions of  misunderstanding,  unemployment,  or  distrust.  On 
the  eastern  coast,  though  there  has  been  no  evacuation, 
many  Japanese  have  lost  means  of  livelihood  or  been 
pushed  out  of  communities.  The  New  York  Church  Committee 
for  Japanese  work  is  rendering  a significant  service  to  these 
and  to  those  released  from  internment  camps. 

The  Methodist  Woman's  Society  of  Christian  Service  has 
a big  share  in  this  worth-while  work.  Twenty-one  mission- 
aries formerly  serving  in  Japan  are  working  in  one  way  or 
another  at  this  challenging  task.  Even  some  missionaries 
evacuated  from  China  and  Burma,  now  teaching  in  the  cen- 
ters, find  it  challenges  their  best.  Reading  their  letters  thrills 
one  with  the  way  the  Gospel  of  Love  works  even  in  the 
desert.  Many  of  them  feel  that  they  never  did  more  important 
nor  more  rewarding  religious  work  than  they  are  now  doing. 

Many  local  church  people  have  aided  in  this  work.  In 
Wyoming  a group  of  120  women  from  all  the  churches  of  one 
town  formed  a Christian  Good  Will  Group  to  visit  and  help 
people  in  the  Center  near  them.  A Youth  Group  at  Oxford, 
Ohio,  fasted  two  meals  at  a conference  and  sent  $300.00  to 
youthful  evacuees  at  Tule  Lake  Center  in  California.  In  Col- 
orado, a Presbyterian  church  invited  Japanese  farmers  to 
worship  in  their  church  building.  A woman  in  Idaho  gave 
a Japanese  girl  from  a Buddhist  home  the  privilege  of  living 
in  her  Christian  home  to  earn  her  board  and  room  while 
attending  high  school.  This  deed  of  faith  has  changed  not 
only  the  girl  but  the  attitude  of  the  whole  community.  One 
mother  said,  "I  didn't  dream  a Japanese  girl  could  be  so 
lovely  and  refined.  My  children  think  there  is  no  one  like 
Lily  Imaizumi." 

But  the  work  of  the  church  is  not  done.  Shall  we  not  go 
on  to  help  our  government  in  the  two  ways  it  has  asked  our 
help?  Shall  we  college  alumni  not  see  to  it  that  these 
Japanese  youth  have  a chance?  Shall  not  we  of  the 
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Woman's  Society  of  Christian  Service  use  our  woman  power 
to  change  public  opinion  so  that  many  homes  and  com- 
munities shall  be  opened  to  these  American  Refugees  of 
ours?  Jesus  said,  "Love  your  enemies,"  but  these  people 
are  not  our  enemies.  They  are  real  Americans,  with  a deep 
and  loyal  love  for  our  ideals, — even  if  they  have  "Japanese 
faces." 

Shall  we  help  Bobby  make  his  little  green  shoot  grow 
and  blossom  in  the  desert?  Can  you  find  a place  for  Tom 
in  your  own  town  hospital  so  robbed  of  young  doctors  by 
the  draft?  Could  you  use  Nellie  in  your  choir?  Don't 
you  need  gardeners,  farmers,  typists,  lawyers,  druggists, 
mechanics? 

In  what  better  way  can  we  begin  to  prepare  for  the  New 
World  of  Brotherhood  than  to  help  these  brothers  and  sisters 
of  ours  right  here  in  America?  Then  we,  too,  can  make 
beauty  grow,  even  in  the  desert  of  war. 


JUST  HOW  TO  HELP 


CAN  YOU  HELP 


A STUDENT? Send  money  or  write  to: 

Student  Relocation  Council 
1201  Chestnut  Street 

CAN  YOU  HELP  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

RELOCATE  A FAMILY?— Notify: 

Committee  on  Resettlement  of  Japanese 
CAN  YOU  HELP  Americans 

FIND  JOBS?  THERE  297  Fourth  Avenue 

ARE  MANY  SKILLS  New  York  City 

TO  CHOOSE  FROM Write  to: 

Miss  Lois  Curtice 
159  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  City 


Frank  Herron  Smith 
2816  Hillegass  Avenue 
Berkeley,  California 
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Woman's  Division  of  Christian  Service 
Board  of  Missions  and  Church  Extension 
The  Methodist  Church 
Literature  Headquarters:  420  Plum  Street 
Cincinnati.  Ohio 

PR  C E 5 C EACH 
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